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...We  love  not  so  well  the  landscape  represented  as  in  broad 
noon,  but  in  a  morning  or  evening  twilight,  those  seasons  when 
the  imagination  is  most  active,  the  more  hopeful  or  pensive  seasons 
of  the  day.  Our  mood  may  then  possess  the  whole  landscape,  or  be 
in  harmony  with  it,  as  the  hue  of  twilight  prevails  over  the  whole 
scene.  Are  we  more  than  crepuscular  in  our  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life?  Have  we  awakened  to  broad  noon?  The  morning  hope  is 
soon  lost  in  what  becomes  the  routine  of  the  day,  and  we  do  not 
recover  ourselves  until  we  land  on  the  pensive  snores  of  evening, 
shores  which  skirt  the  great  western  continent  of  the  night.  At 
sunset  we  look  into  the  west.  For  centuries  our  thoughts  fish 
those  grand  banks  that  lie  before  the  newfoundland,  before  our 
spirits  take  up  their  abode  in  that  Hesperian  Continent  to  which 
these  lie  in  the  way. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  TO  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE  CRANCH 
THREE  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  FROM  CONCORD 

by  Francis  B.  Dedmond 


I 

When  the  Curtis  brothers  first  heard  Emerson  lecture  in  Providence 
about  1835,  Burrill  was  a  young,  impressionable  teen-ager,  while  George 
William  was  still  approaching  the  teens.  But  according  to  Burrill, 
Emerson  "seemed  to  speak  as  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  with  the  in- 
spiration and  authority  of  a  prophet."1  The  boys  were  fascinated  by 
the  Concord  seer. 

We  heard  Emerson  lecture  frequently,  and  made  his  personal 
acquaintance.  My  enthusiastic  admiration  for  him  and  his 
writing  soon  amounted  to  a  high  and  intense  hero-worship, 
which  when  it  subsided,  seems  to  have  left  me  ever  since 
incapable  of  attaching  myself  as  a  follower  to  any  other 
man.  How  far  George  shared  my  feelings,  if  at  all,  I 
cannot  precisely  say;  but  he  so  far  shared  my  enthusiastic 
admiration  as  to  be  led  a  willing  captive  to  Emerson's 
attractions,  and  to  the  incidental  attractions  of  the 
movement  of  which  he  is  the  head;  and  Emerson  always 
continued  to  command  from  us  both  the  sincerest  reverence 
and  homage. 2 

Between  March  20  and  April  1,  1840,  Emerson  delivered  his  lecture 
course  entitled  "Human  Life"  at  Providence,  and  he  listed  in  his 
journal  Burrill  as  one  of  the  people  he  saw  in  Providence. 3 

The  continuing  interest  of  the  Curtis  brothers  in  Transcenden- 
talism and  its  manifestations  led  the  two  youngsters  to  persuade  their 
father  to  allow  them,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1842,  to  become 
boarders  at  the  school  run  by  the  Brook  Farm  Association  at  Roxbury. 
The  Curtises  were  tuition-paying  students  then,  nor  did  they  ever 
become  members  of  the  Association,  although  they  cherished  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  friendships  formed  at  Brook  Farm  and  memories  of  their 
two-year  stay  there. 

While  at  Brook  Farm,  Burrill  maintained  an  active  contact  with 
Emerson, 4  and  George  formed  two  friendships  that  would  each  last  for 
fifty  years.  One  was  with  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  the  teacher  of  Latin 
and  music  at  the  school;  the  other  was  with  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch, 
Dwight' s  roommate  while  the  two  were  divinity  students  at  Harvard. 
Cranch--poet,  musician,  itinerant  Unitarian  missionary,  and  landscape 
painter  to  be--was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Brook  Farm.  When  Cranch 
died  in  1892,  George,  then  sitting  in  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair"  at 
Harper's,  noted  in  his  tribute  to  his  friend: 

The  Easy  Chair  first  saw  Christopher  Cranch  one 
evening  at  Brook  Farm,  when  the  Arcadian  company  was 
gathered  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Eyry,  the  brown 
cottage  which  was  the  scene  of  its  social  pleasures. 


He  was  then  nearly  thirty  years  old,  a  man  of  picturesque 
handsome  aspect,  the  curling  brown  hair  clustering  around 
the  fine  brow,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  features 
lighted  with  sympathetic  pleasure.  He  seated  himself 
presently  at  the  piano,  upon  which  he  opened  a  manu- 
script book  of  music,  and  imperfectly  struck  the  chords 
of  an  accompaniment  to  a  song  which  was  wholly  new  and 
striking,  which  he  sang  in  a  rich  reedy  barytone  [sic] 
voice,  and  with  deep  musical  feeling.  There  was  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  and  inquiry  as  he  ended,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  called  the  "Serenade,"  and  was  composed 

by  a  German  named  Schubert 

Thus  at  the  same  time  the  Easy  Chair  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Cranch  and  Schubert.  The  singer  was 
still  the  preacher,  but  was  about  leaving  the  pulpit. 
He  was  already  a  disciple  of  transcendentalism,  the 
far-reaching  spritual  revival  and  impulse  of  that 
time.  5 

The  Curtis  brothers  spent  the  winter  of  1843-1844  at  their  father's 
home  in  New  York.  In  October  of  1843,  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch 
married  Elizabeth  DeWindt  of  Fishkill  Landing-on-the-Hudson,  and  with 
a  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  bride's  wealthy  father,  the 
newlyweds  furnished  a  boarding  house  in  New  York,  where  Cranch  set  up 
a  studio.  Among  those  who  boarded  with  Pearse  and  Elizabeth  were 
William  Henry  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Caroline  Sturgis,  Tran- 
scendental ists  all.  There  is  every   reason  to  believe  also  that  the 
nineteen-year  old  George  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  boarding  house 
and  that  the  warm  friendship  that  started  at  Brook  Farm  became  ever 
warmer  during  the  winter  of  1843  and  came  to  include  Elizabeth  as  well, 
as  George's  letters  seem  to  indicate. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  Curtis  brothers,  wishing  to  know  more 
about  country  life  but  especially  drawn  by  the  presence  of  Emerson, 
went  to  live  in  Concord  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  Captain  Nathan 
Barrett,  whose  home  was  on  Punka tasset  Hill,  a  mile  north  of  Concord 
village  and  west  of  the  river,  overlooking  its  meadows.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Emerson  himself  made  the  arrangement  with  Captain 
Barrett  for  the  brothers  to  live  and  work  with  him. 6  On  April  1,  1844, 
Emerson  wrote  his  brother  William  from  Concord  that  "The  young  Curtises 
of  Providence  or  New  York  (of  Brook  Farm  formerly)  are  to  live  in 
Concord,  this  summer "7 

To  test  their  metal,  Captain  Barrett  early  put  the  brothers  to 
getting  out  manure  in  order  to  determine  if  indeed  they  were  sincere  in 
their  expressed  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  realities  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  They  passed  the  tests;  in  fact,  Emerson's  letter 
to  Margaret  Fuller  on  April  19  says  Burrill  dropped  by  the  day  before, 
"blooming  with  beauty. . .fresh  from  his  work."^ 

Despite  his  many  farm  chores,  George  found  time,  however,  to 
write  his  friend  Cranch  concerning  his  experiences  and  associations 
with  the  illustrious  of  Concord.  Three  unpublished  letters  from 
George  Curtis  to  Cranch  are  in  the  Cranch  Papers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  The  letters  are  here  published  with  permission 
of  the  Society. 


Concord,  May  14,  1844 
My  dear  Friend, 

Hearing  Belinda  Randall's  music9  has  only  quickened  an  intention 
of  writing  to  you,  which  has  been  warm  in  my  heart.  She  is  now  visiting 
E.  Hoar,  and  I  have  been  her  willing  auditor  for  2  or  3  evenings.  She 
has  a  \/ery   small  voice,  but  sings  so  delicately  and  well,  and  under- 
stands her  voice  so  fully,  that  I  have  been  seldom  more  pleased.  It 
was  beautiful  after  the  great  Symphony  of  Nature  that  spreads  around 
so  wide  and  fair,  to  hear  its  echo  in  the  music  of  Beethoven.  She 
made  me  feel  deeply  his  great  tenderness.  The  grandeur  of  his  sonatas 
and  songs  seems  generally  to  subdue  out  of  consideration  the  fountains 
of  human  feeling  in  them,  but  she  seems  to  apprehend  this  unconsciously, 
and  they  rise  and  swell  like  singing  birds  whose  home  is  on  icy  mountain 
tops. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  not  felt  so  deeply  the  want  of 
music,  as  I  should  have  done  in  the  city.  There  art  supplies  the  need, 
which  here  nature  so  abundantly  satifies.  Yet  at  last  I  want  to  hear 
some  adequate  expressions  of  all  that  lay  unexpressed  and  that  I  have 
heard  now.  A  poet  or  musician  is  famous,  isn't  he,  just  in  the  degree, 
that  he  is  a  mouth  to  many  or  few  persons?  A  man  I  suppose  may  read 
Shakespeare  as  much  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  expression,  as  to  quicken 
his  spiritual  life.  Indeed,  is  not  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
the  poetical  spirit  this,  that  the  first  is  expression;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  unwritten  poetry,  and  no  poetry  in  prose.  Emerson  has  the 
poetical  perception,  but  not  the  poetic  faculty.  His  verse  is  not  so 
good  as  his  prose.  The  numbers  do  not  set  easily  upon  him:  but  his 
prose  is  flowing  and  musical.  Are  you  yet  wrapped  in  your  robe  of 
perpetuity,  that  was  slowly  weaving  for  you  in  Philadelphia?  and  ready 
to  occupy  a  niche  with  Frisbie,  Pain,  and  Barlow,  assigned  you  by 
the  ReviewJ0 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  be  once  more  in  the  country,  with 
woods,  hills  and  rivers  offering  their  homage  at  my  feet.  The  house 
where  we  are  is  finely  located  on  one  of  the  three  hills  of  Concord,  in 
Indian,  Punkatassett,  and  in  front  of  us  slopes  the  hillside  to  the 
river.  Behind  are  woods  and  great  silent  fields,  and  seen  from  our  hill- 
top, on  the  horizon,  the  solitary  Wachusett  swells  up  into  the  blue  air. 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  lonely  at  first,  soaring  so  far  above  all  hills 
and  valleys.  But  it  is  so  permanent  and  strong  and  rounds  in  the  land- 
scape so  nobly,  that  I  am  elevated  by  its  height.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  sea  in  the  landscape,  and  when  my  eye  roams  over  the  country,  I 
find  it  surely  turning  toward  the  mountain,  as  to  a  magnet.  From  one 
hill  we  see  far  away  quite  grey  in  the  distance,  the  New  Hampshire  hills. 
They  look  across  the  broad  landscape,  as  if  they  found  no  suitable 
response.  Perhaps  they  see  the  ocean  and  then  will  be  content. 

All  these  objects  make  up  so  fine  Society  that  I  have  not  sought  to 
make  any  acquaintances,  but  what  would  not  disgrace  the  company.  Of 
Mr.  Emerson  I  have  not  seen  much.  Mr.  Hawthorne  I  don't  know,  nor 
Ellery  Channing.  Elizabeth  Hoar  has  been  the  calm  star  that  matches  the 
hills  in  sturdy  strength.  It  seems  that  all  these  people  preserve  a  cool 
intercourse.  With  the  material  of  the  finest  Society,  there  is  wery 
little,  so  that  I  suppose  the  dignity  of  the  position  of  each  makes 


them  still  more  charming  to  each  other.  To  the  work  of  the  farm  I 
have  concentrated  my  strength.  None  is  too  tough  for  me  to  essay,  and 
already  I  have  held  the  plough  with  success,  and  yesterday  held  my 
plough  and  drove  my  oxen!--a  rural  victory!  The  family  are  kind  and 
generous.  The  head  of  the  house  is  a  farmer  of  good  fortune  and  liberal 
management.  I  suppose  we  could  not  have  readily  found  so  fine  and  suitable 
a  place. 

When  you  have  the  muse,  as  Gunderode  says,  let  me  hear  from  you, 
and  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  C. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.W.  Curtis 


Concord,  Oct.  16,  1844 
My  dear  Friend, 

The  splendor  of  Autumn  is  ended,  but  as  I  have  walked  in  the  woods 
and  been  thrall  to  their  golden  beauty  I  have  thought  of  you  and  your 
easel.  Today  I  was  there.  The  leaves  are  crisp  and  withered  and  lie 
in  the  paths.  I  took  my  cap  in  my  hand  and  walked  solemnly  as  at  the 
year's  burial.  And  what  of  Autumn  do  you  see?  Have  you  caught  it 
stealing  mistily  down  the  avenue,  or  running  behind  the  Harlem  cars, 
or  only  in  the  park,  Grammercy!  But  as  a  painter  you  have,  ex  officio, 
all  the  beauty  which  for  us  who  have  no  skill  to  draw  straight  lines, 
is  spread  out  in  the  landscape.  I  strike  a  cord  of  deeper  tone  than  I 
thought,  for  surely  art  is  the  compensation  of  Nature  to  the  citizen. 

Your  letter,  to  which  you  have  no  liberty  to  regard  this  as  a  reply, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  dim  antiquity  when  that  article  became 
mine,  rather  the  Genesis  of  a  new  Scripture  between  us,  wherein  the 
inspiration  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  more  frequent,  came  to  me  when  I 
was  weary  and  warm  in  the  hay  field.  Then  it  was  to  me  like  a  cool 
wind,  and  it  was  very   pleasant  to  know  that  neither  would  be  afraid  of 
any  silence  that  should  follow.  My  good  Genius  has  written  upon  my 
brains  a  thousand  replies,  but  like  an  idle  school  boy,  I  have  been 
content  to  gaze,  nor  cared  to  copy.  Probably  I  thought  the  same  spirit 
would  take  care  that  you  had  an  answer  written  or  unwritten.  But  these 
cold,  wintry  winds,  remind  the  dweller  by  woods  and  waters,  to  whom  in 
the  summer  friends  become  as  beautiful  sounds  far  away,  that  there  are 
homes  and  firesides  and  friends,  and  tempt  him  to  knock  at  some  door 
for  hospitality.  So  you  hear  my  rap,  a  shiftless  wanderer,  who  has 
only  to  say  that  he  has  tried  the  accomodations  once,  and  ventures  to 
hope  again. 

I  have  learned  to  love  Concord  \/ery   much.  Without  lofty  hills  or 
noble  rivers,  it  has  a  wide  landscape,  and  that  is  sea-like.  There  are 
fine,  solitary  wood  walks,  and  ponds  of  varying  characters.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  Walden.  A  peculiar  interest,  almost  awe,  belongs  to  it  in  my 
mind,  for  they  find  no  bottom.  It  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the 
railroad  passes  close  by  in  one  spot.  There  is  a  sort  of  virgin  purity 
in  the  impression  it  makes.  But  so  pure,  that  the  railroad  cannot  de- 
flower it.  Fairhaven  Pond  is  really  a  bay  in  a  river,  but  as  the  stream 
winds  just  above  and  below,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pond.  It  opens 


on  one  side  with  pastures  and  low  green  hills,  and  always  there  are  waves 
rippling.  It  is  sunny  and  pleasant,  and  seems  always  as  if  it  detained 
May  day  in  its  flight.  We  have  rode  to  it  in  our  boat,  and  passed  two 
long  summer  Sundays  upon  the  brink.  Those  were  very  beautiful  days. 

The  great  men  of  Concord  I  do  not  much  see.  Mr.  Hawthorne  lives 
nearest  us,  a  still,  sweet  man,  who  lives  in  an  old  house  and  dreams 
fair  dreams.  His  wife  is  a  woman  of  tender  dignity  and  character,  loving 
him  yery   dearly.  They  have  an  infant,  a  young  angel  without  wings. 1} 
It  has  large,  calm  eyes  in  which  heaven  is  very   plainly  mirrored.  It 
is  so  beautiful  that  it  has  made  me  love  all  babies,  toward  whom  I  have 
been  sadly  indifferent,  holding  children  in  arms  and  swathed  in  diapers 
and  bibs  to  be  little  other  than  muling  existences,  of  which  all  might 
be  hoped,  but  in  whose  case  as  ever,  the  things  seen  were  immeasurably 
inferior  to  those  unseen. 

I  may  as  well  stop  at  once,  for  thoughts  come  quicker  and  of  greater 
number  than  I  can  manage.  Dear  friend,  keep  me  warm  in  some  corner  of 
your  heart,  though  the  winter  blusters  wery   coldly  without.  Say  to  your 
wife,  with  my  love,  that  we  will  not  quarrel  with  each  other  about  that 
place  I  shall  have  there,  but  possible  mutually  entertain  the  entertained. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.W.  Curtis 


II 

On  October  11,  1844,  Governor  Briggs  of  Massachusetts  appointed  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord  as  agent  for  the  port  of  Charleston.  The 
laws  of  South  Carolina  "provided  that  any  free  negro,  or  persons  of 
color,  coming  voluntarily  into  the  state,  should  be  warned  to  depart, 
or  returning  after  such  warning,  should  be  publicly  sold  as  a  slave."'2 
Several  Massachusetts'  seamen  had  been  taken  from  the  ships  coming  into 
Charleston  harbor,  cast  into  jail,  and  in  some  instances  sold  into 
slavery.  After  efforts  to  stop  the  practice  proved  futile,  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  in  March  of  1843  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  governor  to  employ  an  agent  in  the  port  of  Charleston.  No  one 
dwelling  in  Charleston  could  possibly  perform  the  task,  so  on  March  15,  1844, 
an  additional  resolve  was  passed,  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ 
an  agent  for  the  port  of  Charleston  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  reside  in 
Charleston  for  as  much  as  a  year"  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
resolves  of  1843." 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  November,  1844,  Squire  Hoar  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  stepped  ashore  in  Charleston.  But  on  Monday  evening, 
Squire  Hoar  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  which  informed  him  that  his  being 
in  Charleston  was  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina 
and  that  the  legislature  had  passed  a  resolution  ordering  his  expulsion. 
The  Squire  was  adamant  at  first;  but  seeing  that  South  Carolina  too  was 
adamant,  he  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  Upon  Squire  Hoar's  return  home, 
the  town  held  an  "indignation  meeting."  George  wrote  his  friend  Cranch 
about  it. 


Concord,  Jan.  25,  1845 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fellow.  A  letter  from  a  friend  immediately  open 
the  gates  of  my  talk,  and  the  wight  is  sure  to  catch  the  dripping.  This 
very  night  you  are  so  little  conscious  that  the  rain  out  of  doors  is 
only  emblematical!  You  grumble  perhaps  because  you  cannot  find  your 
India  rubbers,  "ach,  Himmel!"  and  what  totality  of  water  proof  suit 
can  screen  you  from  this  epistle!  If  I  had  only  some  wine  to  mingle 
here,  but  what  do  you  think  of  such  vessels  as  I  might  have,  beside 
this  huge  Emersonian  tank!  And  this  Hawthorne  vase  of  a  more  delicate 
texture,  and  this  Thoreauan  rigidity  and  unmalleability.  I  cannot  even 
collect  spirit  enough  from  an  "indignation  meeting"  held  in  the  town 
today,  to  flavor  my  letter,  and  is  it  not  solely  the  spirit  in  minced 
pies  that  saves  them  from  entire  unhealthiness? 

Yes,  "an  indignation  meeting"  concerning  the  insult  which  this  state 
has  received.  But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  spirit  of  the  Free  Men 
of  Massachusetts,  when  in  the  county  and  town  of  the  insulted  agent,  not 
a  decent  threat,  not  an  oath--scarcely  a  tolerable  bluster  can  be  aroused. 
And  judge  ye,  by  old  sympathy,  who  were  the  movers  in  this  meeting.  The 
Middlesex  Association  of  Unitarian  Ministers!  A  portion  of  the  "bulwark 
of  American  Slavery"  has  evidently  caved  in.  Our  esteemed  pastor, 
Barzillai  Frost,  was  vehement.  He  wrote  resolutions  so  firey,  so  fiercely 
redolent  of  disunion,  independency,  and  Massachusetts  dignity,  so  sadly 
blood  and  thunderous,  that  the  committee,  Mr.  May,  Secretary  Palfrey, 
Mr.  Emerson,  William  White,  Mr.  Mellen  and  himself,  would  not  report  them. 
More  sober  and  discreet  resolves  were  introduced.  But  Wm.  White  took 
the  radical,  abolition  ground,  had  the  Frosty  resolutions  (may  the  gods 
determine  what  degree  of  Frost  was  there!)  read  and  so  opened  a  discussion. 

It  was  a  sad  scene,  and  it  was  sweetly  ridiculous.  Sad  in  its 
great  national  aspect,  but  absurd  in  the  court  room  where  the  convention 
met.  Scarcely  an  hundred  people.  Many  gathered  from  curiosity,  many 
hanging  on  to  Slavery  with  one  hand,  and  cuffing  it  through  Texas,  with 
the  other.  Most  feeling  the  insult,  wishing  something  done,  and  no  man 
to  do  it.  And  such  a  meeting,' and  such  a  cause,  at  such  a  time!  It 
deserves  more  than  this  light  notice  at  the  hands  of  any  man  who  speaks  of 
it,  however  privately.  Is  there  then,  no  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  about  this  matter,  and  Echo  answers  very  prolongedly,  "Is  there 
no  feeling,  etc!" 

May  I  quit  fun,  and  venture  to  say  to  you  in  the  friendly  frankness 
which  the  tone  of  your  letter  seems  to  authorize,  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  it  does  to  you,  that  your  powers  should  be  concentrated.  They  are  so 
various!  so  alluring!  and  yet  Nature  condemns  us  to  walk  one  path  if  we 
would  arrive  anywhere.  How  much  better  is  Shakespeare,  is  Napoleon,  than 
the  admirable  Crichton!  The  great  artist,  the  great  poet,  the  great  general 
must  all  be  content  to  have  the  other  greatnesses  implied,  in  their  one. 
Men  take  their  position  not  from  their  actions,  but  from  their  amount 
of  power. 

I  do  not  think  of  being  in  New  York  for  a  long  time.  We  shall  remain 
another  year  in  Concord,  and  perhaps  longer.  But  I  think  that  some  weeks 
in  the  city  will  be  necessary  in  the  winter,  for  purposes  of  art  and 
literature  and  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  silence  of  this  winter  life 
I  have  thought  to  catch  echoes  from  the  musical  bursts  in  the  city,  but  I 


wait  in  vain,  and  tomorrow  am  going  to  Boston  to  hear  the  5th  Symphony. 
Give  very  much  love  to  your  wife  and  write  when  you  will. 

Your  friend, 

G.  W.  Curtis 


George  was  back  in  New  York  before  Christmas,  but  returned  to 
Concord  during  the  summer  of  1846  for  a  sort  of  lingering  farewell  before 
sailing  for  Europe  on  August  1,  1846,  with  Christopher  Pearse  and 
Elizabeth  Cranch. 
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in  May,  1844,  by  Carey  and  Hart  of  Philadelphia  of  Cranch's  first 
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Note:  Dr.  Francis  B.  Dedmond  is  professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.C.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  articles  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Poe,  as  well 
as  articles  on  other  nineteenth-century  American  authors.  He  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  study  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  political  impact 
of  the  Concord  Lyceum  of  Thoreau' s  day  and  on  a  critical -analytical 
study  of  Sylvester  Judd,  Transcendental  novelist,  for  the  Twayne  United 
States  Authors  Series. 

Editor's  Note:  When  the  Curtis  boys  came  back  to  Concord  in  1845  they 
boarded  with  Edmund  Hosmer  at  his  farm  on  Sandy  Pond  Road  where  this 
writer  lived  for  45  years!  It  was  from  there  that  Burn"  11  and  his 
brother  George  walked  to  Walden  to  help  raise  the  roof  for  Henry 
Thoreau  who  said  of  the  occasion: 

At  length  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  the  help  of  some  of 
my  acquaintances,  rather  to  improve  so  good  an  occasion  for 
neighborliness  than  from  necessity,  I  set  up  the  frame  of 
my  house.  No  man  was  ever  more  honored  in  the  character  of 
his  raisers  than  I.  They  are  destined,  I  trust,  to  assist 
at  the  raising  of  loftier  structures  one  day. 


George  William  Curtis  described  the  outing  in  these  words: 

Thoreau  lives  in  the  berry-pastures  upon  a  bank  over  Walden 
Pond,  and  in  a  little  house  of  his  own  building.  One 
pleasant  summer  afternoon  a  small  party  of  us  helped  him 
raise  it  -  a  bit  of  life  as  Arcadian  as  any  at  Brook  Farm. 
Elsewhere  in  the  village  he  turns  up  arrow-heads  abundantly, 
and  Hawthorne  mentions  that  Thoreau  initiated  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  finding  them. 

(THE  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS  TO  JOHN  S.  DWIGHT:  BROOK 
FARM  &  CONCORD,  ed.  G.  W.  Cooke;  N.Y.  1898.) 


THOREAU,  EMERSON,  AND  THE  RAINERS 
by  Caroline  Moseley 


The  Rainers  were  a  singing  family  from  Switzerland  who  toured 
the  United  States  in  the  1840's.  Their  repertoire  included  humorous 
songs,  dramatic  ballads,  laments  for  their  native  Tyrol,  and  miscel- 
laneous other  selections;  the  only  one  of  their  songs  which  is  now 
sung  is  "Silent  Night."  The  Rainers  appealed  to  a  middle-class 
audience,  that  large  number  of  Americans  who  were  neither  the  riff- 
raff who  frequented  the  minstrel  theatre,  nor  the  cultivated  urban- 
ites  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  Rainers  gratified  a  cur- 
rent taste  for  exoticism  and  for  nostalgia:  foreign  singers  were 
much  in  vogue,  and  songs  of  exile  and  home  were  particularly  popular. 

The  Rainers  were  sufficiently  well-known  to  be  parodied  on  the 
minstrel  stage,  minstrelsy  being  an  entertainment  which  derided  the 
"Tyrolean  business,"  as  it  derided  all  non-American  influences.  One 
minstrel  troupe  presented  "Tyrolean  Solo,  displaying  a  flexibility 
and  volume  of  voice  astonishing  and  inimitable;"  another,  "We  Come 
from  the  Hills,  burlesque  a  la  Rainer  Family."' 

The  Dial ,  the  quarterly  journal  of  Transcendentalism,  testified 
somewhat  reluctantly,  to  the  popularity  of  the  Rainers  in  Boston: 

It  is  very   evident,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  simplest 
music  is  that  which  is  the  most  kindly  listened  to;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  their  freedom  from  pretension,  the 
Rainers  have  become  favorites  with  the  public.  We  should 
like  to  hear  them  on  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
lakes  in  their  native  land,  with  a  full  moon  above,  and 
the  ripple  below,  where  the  simple  harmony  of  their  quar- 
tette would  be  in  keeping  with  the  scene;  in  the  concert- 
room,  there  is  a  monotony  and  repetition  in  their  music, 
which  soon  becomes  tiresome. 2 

The  Rainers  performed  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  February  3, 
1841.  The  Concord  Freeman  gave  notice  to  the  community  of  the  con- 
cert: 

The  Rainers,  a  family  of  Tyrolean  Peasants,  consisting  of 
two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  will  give  a  Concert  in  this 
town  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  We  bespeak  for  them  a 
large  audience.  They  have  heretofore  given  Concerts  in 
the  principal  cities  of  this  country  to  numerous  and  fash- 
ionable audiences,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  most  delight- 
ful vocalists.  Their  style  of  singing  is  very  different 
from  any  we  have  before  known,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
voices  most  wonderful.  They  will  appear  in  their  National 
Costume. 3 

Among  those  Concord  residents  attending  the  event  were  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Perhaps  the  Thoreau  sisters 
were  also  present,  for  the  Thoreau  family  possessed  sheet  music  for 


songs  specifically  associated  with  the  Rainers:  "The  Tyrolese  War 
Song,"  "The  Alpine  Hunters,"  and  "Was  It  Not  At  One."  The  latter, 
a  playful  love  song,  bears  the  inscription,  "S.E.  Thoreau. "4 

Thoreau's  affinity  for  music  of  all  kinds  is  well  known.  His 
favorite  selections,  according  to  William  Ellery  Channing,  were 
"precisely  the  most  tender  and  popular  songs;"5  and  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  song  the  Rainers  provided.  Emerson's  musical  sensibilities 
were  less  acute  than  Thoreau's.  Emerson  admitted  that  he  was  "un- 
taught by  nature  or  art  in  the  mysteries  of  music,"  and  declared, 
somewhat  pathetically:  "yet  I  have  found  my  guess  that  such  perform- 
ance was  good  or  bad,  on  more  than  one  occasion  borne  out  by  compe- 
tent hearers. "6  When  invited  to  hear  Chopin  played,  he  lamented: 
"could  the  denying  heaven  have  also  given  me  ears  for  the  occasion! "7 

Emerson  and  Thoreau  both  recorded  their  impressions  of  the 
Rainers'  Concord  appearance.  Emerson  wrote  in  his  journal:  "I  went 
to  the  Rainers'  concert  last  night  in  our  Court  House.  When  I  heard 
them  in  Boston,  I  had  some  dreams  about  music:  last  night,  nothing." 
Unable  to  respond  directly  to  the  music,  he  said:  "Last  night  I 
enjoyed  the  audience.  I  looked  with  a  great  degree  of  pride  &  affec- 
tion at  the  company  of  my  townsmen  &  townswomen  &  dreamed  of  that 
kingdom  &  society  of  Love  which  we  preach. "8 

Thoreau  reacted  more  strongly  to  the  group  and  their  songs,  less 
to  the  audience:  "There  is  something  in  the  effect  of  a  harmonious 
voice  upon  the  disposition  of  its  neighborhood  analagous  to  the  law 
of  crystals;  it  centralizes  itself  and  sounds  like  the  published  law 
of  things. . .When  by  tutoring  their  voices  singers  enhance  one  another's 
performance,  the  harmony  is  more  complete  and  essential  than  is  heard. 
The  quire  is  one  family  held  together  by  a  very   close  bond."  Thoreau 
could  sense  this  union  because  he  had  had  the  experience  of  singing 
with  his  own  family. 

Thoreau  found  himself  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Rainers, 
despite  their  "gaiters  and  high-crowned  hats  with  feathers."  "To 
these  Swiss  I  find  that  I  have  attributed. . .whatever  goodness  or  great- 
ness belongs  to  the  nation."  When  Thoreau  called  the  Rainers  "the 
flower  of  the  Tyrol, "9  his  judgment  accorded  with  the  mass  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Whatever  reasons  Thoreau  and  Emerson  had  for  attending  the  con- 
cert, however  different  their  reactions,  and  however  sophisticated 
they  were  in  other  areas,  it  is  obvious  that  both  here  shared  and 
enjoyed  what  was  essentially  a  popular  experience.  On  the  evening  of 
February  3,  1841,  each  of  these  great  men  did  "keep  pace  with  his 
companions,"  and  heard  the  same  "drummer"  as  did  the  Concord  bour- 
geoisie.* 
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Note:  Caroline  Moseley,  Princeton,  N.J.,  is  a  singer  and  teacher 
specializing  in  19th  century  American  folk  and  popular  song.  Her 
interest  lies  in  the  relationship  of  this  music  to  other  aspects  of 
American  culture.  She  is  currently  a  graduate  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Folklore  and  Folklife,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  CASE  FOR  SOME  MUSICAL  DISOBEDIENCE: 
from  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  August  1977 

To  the  Editor:  Sunday  I  was  prevented  from  playing  my  flute  in  Har- 
vard Square  by  a  policeman  who  demanded  to  see  my  permit.  This  was 
a  minor  annoyance,  but  I  was  certainly  willing  to  pay  two  dollars 
and  get  one.  The  officer  told  me  I  could  get  one  at  City  Hall. 

The  next  day  I  rushed  from  my  job  to  Cambridge  City  Hall.  No 
permits  are  being  issued  because  they've  not  yet  been  printed.  They 
assured  me  that  the  police  would  wait  until  the  permits  were  avail- 
able. 

Upon  returning  home  I  called  the  police,  explained  the  situa- 
tion and  suggested  that,  busy  as  they  are,  they  might  do  well  to 
wait  before  enforcing  a  law  that  is  currently  "uncomplyable."  A 
lieutenant  did  not  agree  and  cited  his  duty  simply  to  enforce  the 
law.  He  said  I  should  complain  to  City  Hall. 

The  logic  behind  the  new  law  escapes  me.  Surely  the  adminis- 
trative costs  will  exceed  the  revenue  produced.  It  saddens  me  as 
a  citizen  that  our  government  and  police  can  act  so  pointlessly. 

Cambridge  -  David  August 
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THE  THOREAU  JOURNAL  BOX 
by  Wendell  Glick 


The  thirty-nine  journal  volumes  which  provide  the  copy-text  for 
the  Princeton  edition  of  Thoreau's  Journal  are  preserved  in  a  yellow 
pine  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  under  the  num- 
ber MA  1302.  Of  the  origin  of  the  box  much  is  conjectured,  but 
little  known. 

Since  the  thirty-nine  volumes  fit  snugly  into  the  box,  scholars 
have  concluded  that  the  box  was  built  for  the  journal.  But  all  that 
can  be  said  of  a  certainty  is  that  however  reasonable  such  an  assump- 
tion may  seem,  it  is  still  an  assumption.  The  snug  fit  patently 
argues  that  at  the  time  the  box  was  built,  it  was  known  precisely  how 
many  journal  volumes  there  would  be  and  how  much  space  would  be 
required  to  accommodate  them.   If  Thoreau  built  the  box,  this  reason- 
ing goes,  he  probably  constructed  it  about  the  time  of  the  Minnesota 
journey  in  mid-1861,  when  it  must  have  been  fairly  clear  to  him  that 
both  his  life  and  the  journal  were  nearing  their  end.  If  it  was 
Thoreau's  sister  Sophia  on  the  other  hand  who  had  the  box  built 
after  Thoreau's  death,  she  of  course  accommodated  size  to  need. 
What  the  builder  apparently  desired  was  not  only  a  convenient  reposi- 
tory where  the  thirty-nine  bound  volumes  could  be  stored,  but  also  a 
shipping  case  rugged  enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  manuscripts 
in  their  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  box  served  both  purposes 
well.  Though  it  is  scarred  now  with  the  marks  of  its  travels  from 
Sophia  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  and  Edward  Harlow  Russell,  to 
George  S.  Hellman  and  Stephen  H.  Wakeman,  and  finally  to  the  Morgan 
Library,  its  appearance  when  new  probably  synchronized  well  with  the 
simple  lines  of  the  pine  chests  and  dry  sinks  bequeathed  to  the  twen- 
tieth century  by  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  chief  aesthetic  attractiveness  of  the  chest  derives  from  its 
rugged  utility,  its  unassuming  functional  ism.  Each  side  of  the 
enclosed  cube  consists  of  one  unspliced  3/4"  sawed  board.  Edges  are 
squarely  cut  to  form  ninety  degree  corners,  and  are  firmly  fitted 
together  without  cracks  at  the  joints.  The  only  evidence  of  sloppi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  builder  seems  to  have  been  his  failure  to 
effect  (by  1/2  cm.)  a  flush  union  of  the  bottom  front  edge  of  the 
lid  with  the  protruding  bottom  board.  The  front  cover  may  have 
warped  slightly  through  the  years,  but  more  probable  was  a  slight 
misplacement  of  the  hinges  at  the  top  on  which  the  cover  swings  out 
and  up.  When  the  cover  is  lifted  completely  above  the  box,  the 
spines  of  the  thirty-nine  volumes  are  exposed. 

Viewed  from  the  front,  with  the  cover  fastened  down,  the  box 
reflects  ease  of  portability  with  maximum  security  to  contents. 
Heavy  steel  handles  protrude  from  each  end.  On  each  side  of  the 
cover,  about  half  way  from  bottom  to  top,  holes  have  been  bored  and 
countersunk  to  accommodate  wood  screws,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  cover  firmly  to  the  edges  of  the  planks  forming  the  ends  of  the 
box.  A  brass  lock,  carefully  centered,  is  affixed  by  four  steel 
screws  at  the  bottom  of  the  lid,  its  position  clearly  identified 
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from  the  front  by  the  key  hole;  but  the  edge  of  the  lock  is  broken, 
and  its  presumed  unreliability  under  stress  may  account  for  the 
countersunk  woodscrews  that  may  have  been  added  at  the  time  the  lock 
was  broken.  The  lock  appears  to  be  the  original  hardware,  and  it 
still  works,  but  the  metal  insert  into  which  the  tongue  of  the  lock 
once  fitted  is  missing.  The  joints  of  the  two  brass  hinges  are  vis- 
ible, neatly  fitted  into  incisions  cut  in  the  top  edge  of  the  lid. 
The  hinges  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  support  the  cover  without 
strain;  and  each  is  attached  to  the  lid  and  top  with  six  steel 
screws. 

With  the  lid  attached,  by  lock,  hinges,  and  side  screws,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  handling  so  rough  as  to  endanger  the  box's  con- 
tents. The  overlapping  joints  are  secured  by  the  square-headed, 
wrought  nails  of  the  period.  Though  the  size  of  such  nails  cannot 
be  reliably  deduced  from  the  size  of  the  heads,  the  nails  appear  to 
be  8d.  Four  equally  spaced  nails  at  each  end  attach  the  top  to  the 
board  which  forms  the  back.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  presumably 
attached  in  the  same  way.  The  back  also  is  attached  to  each  side 
board  with  four  nails  on  each  side.  The  total  of  32  nails,  driven 
straight,  has  so  far  held  the  case  square  and  tight. 

Overall  length  of  the  box  (outside  measure)  is  74  cm.;  overall 
height  is  34  cm.,  and  overall  depth  29  cm. 

Answers  to  the  questions  of  when  and  by  whom  the  box  was  built, 
deduced  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  box  itself,  are  too 
hazardous  to  infer.  The  box  in  eyery  way  appears  to  be  the  sturdy, 
serviceable,  unostentatious  sort  that  Thoreau  might  have  built. 
Nothing  about  it,  however,  stamps  it  as  uniquely  his  creation,  and 
positive  attribution  will  have  to  await  the  discovery  of  evidence. 

Note:  Wendell  Glick  is  Professor  of  English,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Duluth,  and  editor  of  Reform  Papers  and  the  Journal  in 
The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  published  by  Princeton  University 
Press.  He  is  author  of  numerous  articles  and  books  about  Thoreau 
and  is  president-elect  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 
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BEANS,   BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (6)    Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --Thoreau) 


In  his  old  age  Ellery  Channing  told  Frank  Sanborn  that  their 
friend  Thoreau  "loved  to  linger  in  mind  over  the  old  familiar  things 
of  boyhood."     One  of  Thoreau' s  earliest  recollections  of  the  old 
familiar  things  is  written  in  pencil  on  a  paper  scrap  now  in  the 
C.  Waller  Barrett  Collection  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Library 
(published  with  permission).     It  is  a  hasty,  designless,  but  roughly 
chronological   calendar  of  Thoreau's  childhood  and  early  manhood, 
written  about  1837.     The  top  of  the  manuscript  is  missing;  what 
remains  contains  several   ages   ("7  8th  9th,"   "11th,"   "16th")  and  years 
("1834-5, "   "1836,"   "1837").     It  begins  about  1823,  when  the  Thoreaus, 
with  six-year-old  David  Henry,  moved  into  a  brick  house  on  the 
Mi  11  dam  in  Concord  after  living  four-and-a-half  years  in  Chelmsford 
and  Boston. 

the  cheek,  and  spatter  my  clothes  at  the  risk 
of  losing  my  berries--The  bees,  and  Scenery 
around  my  school  mistress's  house      my  wish 
to  explore  a  neighboring  lane      weather-wise— 
Gardening—Chickens— First  ramble  a  graping— 
First  fishing  expedition— skaiting— berrying— 
hunting— Bare  Garden  hill   &c— fireflies— Indian 
wigwam—old  mill— music—Squantum  feasts  in 
the  fields  with  one  companion  only—Bread  and 
butter  on  the  garden  fence— Books  and  Reading- 
Sleepy  Hollow— Character  of  my  companions- 
Visit  to  Wal den— Drive  to  lecture— birch 
swinging  and  potatoe  roasting—     7  8th  9th  fear 
of  geese— fishing— nutting— Lee's  hill— lost 
in  the  woods--     11th  Slate  drawing  Elections- 
first  hunt— cliffs  and  Springs— berrying— Amusements 
at  school--Swim[m]ing— boating—Virgil   and 
Sal  us  t— Gardening— Squantums  — nutting— Books 
and  reading— coasting  and  skating      music- 
Society—     16th  effect  of  a  removal   from 
acustomed  scenes,  Spring  feelings— Spring 
1834-5— peculiar  notions— Hea[l]th  influence 
of— Spring  feelings  1836—Books  and  reading— 
their  influence— Spring  of  1837  feelings       Degree 
of  Intimacy  and  acquaintance  with  Nature. 

Several   of  these  allusions  can  be  filled  out  with  details  from 
Thoreau  biographies  and  from  his  own  writings.     See  his  Journal ,  for 
example,  for  reflections  on  berrying,  gardening,  graping,  fishing,  potato 
roasting,  and  raising  chickens,  in  his  childhood  (Journal   [Boston,  1906], 
II,  88,   308;  VIII,  94;  XII,  299,  324).     His  school  mistress  was 
Phoebe  Wheeler.     A  squantum  is  a  party  outing  or  picnic  at  a  pre-chosen 
site.     "Visit  to  Walden"  may  refer  to  a  trip  he  made  to  the  pond  when 
visiting  his  grandmother  in  Concord  while  the  family  lived  in  Boston. 
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In  Walden  he  recalled  it  as  "one  of  the  most  ancient  scenes  stamped  on 
the  tablets  of  my  memory."  Bare  (for  Bear)  Garden  hill,  Lee's  hill 
(Nawshawtuct) ,  and  Sleepy  Hollow  are  Concord  locales.  Entries  after 
Thoreau's  "11th"  year  concern  his  days  at  Concord  Academy,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Phineas  Allen,  and  those  after  his  "16th"  refer  to 
his  four  years  at  Harvard  College.  The  last  notes  cover  his  school- 
teaching  interim  with  Orestes  Brownson  in  Canton,  with  whom  he  imbibed 
peculiar  transcendental  notions,  and  his  illness  in  the  spring  of  1836 
That  same  year  he  read  Emerson's  Nature  and  crossed  the  Rubicon  into 
manhood. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  Eben  Loomis's  diary,  now  in  the 
Sterling  Library  at  Yale  University  (Loomis -Wilder  Papers,  box  16, 
folder  313,  published  with  permission).  Loomis,  a  mathematician  for 
the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  in  Cambridge,  and  his  wife 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  former  Trinitarian  minister  in  Concord,  spent 
part  of  their  honeymoon  in  1853  boarding  at  the  Thoreau's.  They 
visited  Concord  often  in  following  years  and  became  Henry  Thoreau's 
fast  friends. 

Aug.  29th  [1856]  Rainy.  Some  thunder  this  morning.  Mary  said  a  very 
true  thing  to  Henry  Thoreau  the  other  day:  He  said  that  the  two  great 
remarks  of  friends  when  they  meet  the  world  over,  are,  of  the  weather 
and  health.  In  his  estimation  these  remarks  are  the  most  foolish 
possible.  But  Mary's  ground  was,  that  an  unhealthy  person  looks  upon 
life  from  so  very   different  a  stand  point,  that  if  we  know  whether  our 
friend  is  well  or  ill,  we  know  if  he  is  cheerful  or  gloomy,  hopeful 
or  depressed,  and  our  chances  of  doing  him  good  are  much  increased. 
The  questions  of  weather  &  health  are  merged  into  one,  since  health 
depends  so  much  on  the  weather.  I  think  Thoreau  yielded  his  ground. 

April  20th  Mon.  [1857]  Rec.d  a  letter  Sat.  from  H.  D.  Thoreau  asking 
for  a  copied  description  of  some  turtle  or  other,  which  description, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find.  Shall  write  tomorrow.  Chilly.  Wind 
strong  north  east. 

July  15th.  [1857]  Mery   hot.  Commencement  day  at  Harvard  today.  Drove 
to  Concord  Mass.  yesterday  and  spent  the  day  with  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
Had  a  very   pleasant  time  indeed. 

Thurs.  8th  [May  1862]  .  .  .  Henry  D.  Thoreay  died  on  the  6  ultimo 
Funeral  tomorrow . 

Friday  9th  Cloudy  looks  a  little  stormy.  Shall  attend  Henry  Thoreau's 
funeral  today  at  Concord  if  it  don't  rain. 

Sat  10th  Attended  the  funeral  of  Henry  Thoreau  yesterday.  Mary  &  I  had 
a  pleasant  drive  to  Concord.  The  funeral  was  at  the  church  and  very 
fully  attended.  We  started  from  there  at  twenty  five  minutes  of  six 
and  reached  Harvard  Square  as  the  clock  was  telling  eight.  Charge  for 
horse  and  carriage  $2.50  putting  up  horse  in  stable  at  Concord  cts.  25 
Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  delivered  an  address  at  the  funeral. 
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MARGARET  FULLER:  AN  ANNOTATED  SECONDARY  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by  Joel  Myerson.  Burt  Franklin,  1977.  272  pp.  $19.50 

by  Michael  Meyer 


In  July  of  1850  Henry  Thoreau  traveled  to  Fire  Island  in  order 
to  recover  what  could  be  found  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  manuscripts 
after  she,  her  husband,  and  her  son  were  drowned  in  a  disastrous 
shipwreck.  Thoreau  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  he  returned  to 
Concord  with  wery   little  to  report.  In  a  sense,  Joel  Myerson' s 
secondary  bibliography  of  Margaret  Fuller  succeeds  in  doing  what 
Thoreau  was  unable  to  achieve;  Myerson  has  recovered  Margaret  Ful- 
ler's remains.  What  does  remain  is  not  a  gruesome  academic  post- 
morten  but,  instead,  is  cause  for  celebration.  Thanks  to  Myerson' s 
hard  work  and  scrupulous  scholarship  we  have  more  of  that  "mountain- 
ous me"  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  He  modestly  hopes  in  the 
brief  introduction  that  "readers  will  approach  this  book  as  the 
starting  point  for  their  own  work";  and,  indeed,  from  now  on  this 
will  be  the  place  to  begin. 

As  the  introduction  explains,  this  secondary  bibliography  is 
designed  to  complement  Myerson's  forthcoming  Margaret  Fuller:  A 
Descriptive  Bibliography  which  contains  four  sections  of  Fuller's 
writings:  Section  A  lists  all  of  her  separate  publications;  Section 
B  lists  all  works  in  collections;  Section  C  lists  all  writings  in 
periodicals  during  her  lifetime;  and  Section  CC  lists  items  not 
definitively  attributed  to  her.  For  this  reason  the  secondary 
bibliography  begins  with  Section  D  which  contains  1,245  items  about 
Fuller  from  1834  to  1975.  These  briefly  annotated  entries  include 
reviews,  articles,  chapters  in  books,  entire  books,  and  theses  for 
academic  degrees.  In  addition  to  brief  descriptions  of  the  items, 
Myerson  often  provides  helpful,  bracketed  comments  along  the  way 
that  serve  to  place  the  secondary  works  in  perspective  so  that  a 
reader  can  go  to  them  with  some  awareness  of  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  (see,  for  example,  his  comments  on  the  first  biography, 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  item  D  165).  These  entries  are 
not  without  some  quiet  irony  also;  Myerson  notes  without  comment, 
for  instance,  that  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  1884  biography  was 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in  their  "American  Men  of  Letters" 
series  (D  389). 

From  beginning  to  end  this  bibliography  is  attractive  and 
accessible.  The  entries  are  framed  with  generous  amounts  of  space 
that  make  them  easy  to  read.  The  book's  thorough  twenty-two  page 
index  allows  a  reader  quick  and  efficient  access  to  the  entries. 
A  more  leisurely  and  perhaps  more  rewarding  approach,  however,  is  a 
chronological  reading  of  the  entries;  such  an  approach  yields  a  fas- 
cinating outline  of  Fuller's  reputation  as  well  as  an  overview  of 
the  long  and  painfully  slow  process  of  women  being  taken  seriously 
in  American  letters  (and  elsewhere).  There  are  many  untold  stories 
to  be  written  that  are  tucked  between  the  recent,  detailed  academic 
studies  examining  Fuller's  thought  and  writing  and  Orestes  Brownson's 
insistence  upon  his  "masculine  dignity"  in  the  1840s  when  he  found 
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Fuller  "wholly  deficient  in  a  pure,  correct  taste,  and  especially  in 
that  tidiness  we  always  look  for  in  Woman"  (D  260,  39). 

Following  Section  D  on  the  writings  about  Fuller  are  two  briefer 
categories  dealing  with  (E)  Ana  and  (F)  Manuscripts.  Section  E  con- 
sists of  fifty-eight  miscellaneous  items  including  books  dedicated 
to  Fuller,  and  stories,  novels  or  poems  that  are  said  to  be  based  on 
Fuller.  The  final  section  complements  earlier  manuscript  listings 
and  describes  the  major  collections  of  manuscripts  by  and  about  Ful- 
ler to  be  found  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Fruitlands  Museums, 
and  the  Harvard  University  Libraries. 

Readers  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  those  interested  in  the  period 
in  general  have  been  well  served  by  this  secondary  bibliography,  the 
quality  of  which  serves  as  a  fine  advertisement  for  the  forthcoming 
primary  bibliography.  Incidentally,  another  forthcoming  annotated 
bibliography  that  will  interest  readers  of  the  Saunterer  is  current- 
ly being  compiled  by  Professor  Steven  Mailloux  for  G.  K.  Hall  to  be 
entitled  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Reference  Guide.  This  will  be  in 
preparation  for  some  time;  if  Saunterer  readers  have  uncovered  any 
previously  overlooked  secondary  items  about  Thoreau  (especially  in 
the  nineteenth  century),  that  information  would  be  gratefully 
received  by  Steven  Mailloux  at  the  English  Department,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia  19122. 


MARGARET  FULLER,  BLUESTOCKING,  ROMANTIC,  REVOLUTIONARY 

by  Ellen  Wilson,,  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  New  York, 

1977.  pp.  186.  $7.95 

THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  MYTH,  MARGARET  FULLER'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
by  Bell  Gale  Chevigny.  The  Feminist  Press,  New  York, 
1976.  pp.  500.  $6.50  paper 


by  Linda  Beaulieu 


Two  recently  published  books  on  Margaret  Fuller,  the  flamboyant, 
frequently  misunderstood,  and  too  often  underrated  genius  of  the 
Transcendental  movement,  will  do  a  great  deal,  at  long  last,  to 
clarify  the  myths  regarding  their  subject. 

The  first,  Margaret  Fuller,  Bluestocking,  Romantic,  Revolution- 
ary, a  biography  by  Ellen  Wilson,  has  been  referred  to  as  literature 
for  young  readers,  as  the  book  flows  along  easily  in  narrative  style. 
MrSo  Wilson  reveals  the  main  episodes  of  Fuller's  life  with  a  most 
sympathetic  attitude,  and  paints  a  portrait  of  first  a  young  girl 
and  later  a  mature  woman  who  does  not  fit  into  the  mainstream  of 
society  because  of  the  forces  acting  on  her  life.  She  cites  the 
well  known  facts  regarding  Timothy  Fuller's  strict  educational  prac- 
tices, Margaret's  self-consciousness  as  a  child,  and  her  resolve  to 
be  brilliant,  if  not  beautiful;  and  she  proceeds  to  point  out  how 
these  childhood  experiences  affected  the  events  of  her  adult  years. 

One  of  the  most  informative  aspects  of  this  book  is  the  insight 
into  the  lives  and  ideals  of  the  other  major  Transcendental ists. 
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The  young  reader  is  introduced  to,  and  the  more  informed  scholar  is 
reminded  of  how  the  various  members  of  the  Hedge  Club  influenced  one 
another,  as  well  as  the  public  who  read  their  works  and  listened  to 
their  lectures. 

This  is  not  a  work  for  serious  scholars  of  Margaret  Fuller. 
Mrs.  Wilson  presents  facts  as  well  as  excerpts  from  letters  and  quo- 
tations from  various  authors  without  documentation  of  sources, 
although  a  bibliography  is  included.  The  book  is,  however,  a  yery 
readable  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  major  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I  would  recommend  it  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with 
Fuller's  life  or  as  supplemental  reading  for  scholars  of  the  Trans- 
cendental movement. 

Much  broader  in  its  scope  is  Bell  Gale  Chevigny's  The  Woman  and 
The  Myth,  Margaret  Fuller's  Life  and  Writings.  Ms0  Chevigny  has  pro- 
duced a  concise,  well -organized  book,  sure  to  be  a  helpful  reference 
source  for  Fuller  scholars.  She  states  in  her  introduction,  "This 
collection  of  writings  is  designed  to  trace  the  struggle  to  conceive 
and  act  out  of  free  womanhood,  by  showing  how  Margaret  Fuller  con- 
strued her  problem  and  by  examining,  one  at  a  time,  the  various  iden- 
tities she  assumed  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  struggle."  Divided 
into  six  parts,  corresponding  to  Fuller's  "problem  of  identity  and 
vocation,"  Chevigny  examines  what  she  calls  the  experiments  of 
Margaret  Fuller's  life:  The  Problem,  The  Friend,  The  Transcenden- 
tal ist,  The  Feminist,  The  Social  Critic,  The  Radical  In  Italy.  Each 
section  is  preceded  by  a  thorough  introduction  containing  biographi- 
cal information  pertinent  to  that  period  of  Fuller's  life,  so  the 
book  is  a  chronicle  as  well  as  an  anthology  of  her  writing.  Further, 
each  section  is  divided  into  "Contemporaries  On  Fuller"  in  which  the 
reader  can  examine  the  reaction  to  Fuller's  work  and  lifestyle;  and 
"Fuller's  Writings"  in  which  selections  from  all  her  major  works  are 
presented.  Each  excerpt  in  both  "Contemporaries"  and  "Writings"  is 
given  a  short  introduction  or  analysis  by  Chevigny.  The  effect  of 
this  approach  is  a  vivid  interpretation  of  both  the  person  and  the 
genius  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

One  might  assume  that  Ms.  Chevigny  would  treat  her  subject  with 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  Fuller's  feminist  activities,  and  well  she  does; 
but  it  does  not  detract  from  the  total  effect  of  the  book.  It 
enriches  the  reader's  scope  of  understanding  in  the  same  way  that  a 
knowledge  of  American  History  and  Emersonian  scholarship  is  essen- 
tial to  an  appreciation  of  the  Transcendental  movement.  Ms.  Chevig- 
ny has  shown  the  parallels  between  Margaret  Fuller's  emerging  sexu- 
ality and  her  political  radicalism  from  the  feminist  perspective, 
and  the  result  is  a  timely  interpretation  of  Fuller's  adult  years. 

Too  often  the  originality  of  Fuller's  ideas  and  the  seriousness 
of  her  writings  have  had  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  story  of  her 
life.  MSo  Chevigny  carefully  sorts  out  the  indredible  details  and 
presents  the  reader  with  a  thorough  picture  of  the  importance  of 
each.  We  can  respect  Margaret  Fuller  for  the  courageous  life  she 
led,  but  even  more  for  the  fact  that  she  exposed  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  the  world  in  a  time  when  few  men  or  women  would  do  so. 
And  we  can  appreciate  the  result  of  Bell  Gale  Chevigny's  exhaustive 
study  and  insight  into  this  unique  woman. 


THOREAU  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  by  Robert  F.  Sayre 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  1977.  pp.  xix,  239.  $14.50 

by  Thomas  B landing 


This  has  been  a  good  year  for  Thoreau.  The  summer  gave  us 
Richard  Lebeaux's  Young  Man  Thoreau  and  Michael  Meyer's  Several 
More  Lives  to  Live.  Now  Indian  file  comes  Robert  Sayre's  Thoreau 
and  the  American  Indians.  Within  the  bounds  of  its  title,  this 
last  work  is  the  most  probing  critical  appraisal  of  Thoreau  since 
Sherman  Paul 's  The  Shores  of  Ameri ca  appeared  twenty  years  ago. 

"Thoreau,  that  most  thoroughly  naturalized  American,"  Sayre 
calls  him,  "is  at  one  with  the  great  chiefs.  Together  they  are 
our  modern  admonitors."  Not  that  Thoreau  skulked  into  Walden  Woods 
to  hold  war  council  against  us.  More  than  almost  any  of  his  country- 
men then  or  now  he  studied  Indian  life  and  assimilated  traits,  real 
and  romatic,  of  the  natural  American's  character  and  outlook.  With 
ever  expanding  comprehension  and  compassion,  Thoreau  foresaw  our 
accountability. 

Thoreau  is,  nevertheless,  a  child  of  his  age  as  well  as  a 
student  of  his  times.  He  shares  with  most  nineteenth-century 
Americans,  those  not  holding  frontier  lines,  a  "savagist"  mis- 
conception of  Indians,  sharing  too  their  prejudices,  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  towards  this  "ideal  solitary  figure"  whom  Sayre 
styles  "the  white  Americans"  symbol  of  the  wilderness  and  history." 
Thoreau  is  a  savagist,  but  his  massive  ongoing  Indian  studies 
broadened  his  understanding  and  erased  some  of  these  prejudices. 

Sayre  reads  Thoreau's  life  and  writings  developmental ly  and 
"traces  this  progress  from  savagist  prejudice  to  clearer  knowledge." 
He  guides  us  through  the  stations  of  Thoreau's  quest,  through  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  a  visionary  voyage  up  and  down 
the  course  of  savage-civilized  relations  in  America,  through  Walden, 
Thoreau's  offensive  against  civilization  by  the  example  of  his  pure 
savage  life,  through  The  Maine  Woods,  his  breakthrough  beyond  savag- 
ism  to  an  awesome  penetration  of  the  white  and  the  red  man's  common 
humanity.  Along  the  way,  Sayre  writes  the  sanest  words  yet  about 
Thoreau's  unwritten  Indian  Book,  a  subject  which  hitherto  has  been 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
"savagist"  wishful -thinking. 

Thoreau  lamented  the  razing  of  the  Indians  from  the  American 
landscape.  One  day  in  1850  he  passed  a  lone  Indian  squaw  on  the 
highway,  without  children,  her  dog  her  only  companion,  making  bas- 
kets and  picking  berries  her  employment;  he  supposed  she  wore  the 
shroud  of  her  race  and  performed  the  last  offices  for  her  departed 
brothers  and  sisters.  "Not  yet  absorbed  into  the  elements  again," 
he  celebrated,  "a  daughter  of  the  soil;  one  of  the  nobility  of  the 
land."  The  white  man  comparatively  was  an  imported  weed--burdock 
and  mullein  displacing  the  ground  nut.  This  is  what  the  great 
American  Revolution  had  come  to:  America,  the  gone-to-seed  country, 
gone  the  way  of  industry  and  progress,  the  land  saying  coal  instead 
of  corn,  men  laboring  under  a  mistake,  grinding  their  bones  to  make 
their  bread.  Thoreau  wanted  life  as  revolutionary  as  the  revolution 
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of  the  seasons.  He  turned  over  the  forest  for  traces  of  the  squaw's 
departed  brothers  and  sisters,  traces  to  reinvigorate  the  American 
experience  so  white  men  too  might  rear  their  lives  to  an  unheard- 
of  height  and  meet  the  expectation  of  the  land. 

To  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ours,  this  is  Transcenden- 
talism gone  awry  in  the  bogs  of  Concord.  Thoreau,  at  least,  never 
had  a  reservation.  To  his  credit,  as  Sayre's  book  so  brilliantly 
shows,  the  great  chiefs  would  have  understood  him.  Thoreau  is  at 
one  with  the  great  chiefs,  a  treaty  unto  himself.  In  him,  Musketa- 
quid  and  Concord,  red  man  and  white  man,  the  Great  Spirit  and  the 
Spirit  of  Walden  Pond,  are  one.  It  will  be  so  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  runs. 


REMEMBRANCES  OF  CONCORD  AND  THE  THOREAUS: 
THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  HOSMER  TO  DR.  S.  A.  JONES 
edited  by  George  Hendrick;  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
Urbana,  1977.  pp.  xxvi ,  157.  $8.95 

by  Anne  R.  McGrath 

This  is  a  book  about  Character  and  Characters  and  we  use  the 
capitals  advisedly.  In  the  former  category  we  find  Dr.  Samuel 
Arthur  Jones,  a  Homoeopathic  physician  and  Thoreau  buff  from  Michi- 
gan, who  wants  to  find  out  more  about  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  back- 
ground. Jones  is  characterized  by  Editor  Hendrick  as  a  "blunt, 
plain-spoken  man."  His  correspondent  is  Horace  Hosmer,  self-styled 
the  "goat  of  Acton,"  who  wrote  the  fascinating  letters  which  form 
the  body  of  this  book.  His  interest  is  in  correcting  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Thoreau  family  as  described  by  Franklin  R.  Sanborn. 

These  two  men  met  briefly  in  1890  and  each  recognized  in  the 
other  not  only  an  informant  but  a  listener.  The  information  about 
the  Thoreaus  and  also  about  Concord  and  its  inhabitants  flowed  west- 
ward where  it  evidently  prompted  both  appreciation  and  encourage- 
ment. 41  illuminating  epistles  delineate  the  Concord  scene  with  its 
rum-drinkers,  money  grabbers  and  dullards  who  "did  not  know  whether 
Emerson  or  Thoreau  were  liquid  or  solid,  not  did  they  care."  Hosmer 
obviously  admired  and  respected  the  senior  Thoreaus,  almost  worship- 
ped John  and,  if  he  had  once  considered  Henry  cold  and  exacting, 
came  to  say  of  him:  "If  Thoreau  has  helped  awaken,  has  elevated  the 
aim,  has  lifted  the  clouds  between  us  and  the  sun,  may  God  and  Man 
bless  him,  Amen."  And  I  thank  heaven  for  editors  like  George  Hen- 
drick who  have  the  perspicacity  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  opin- 
ions of  a  man  who  might  have  been  disdained  by  others  as  a  "minor 
character". 
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ANOTHER  KIND  OF  AUTUMN,  by  Loren  Eiseley, 
Scribners,  1977,  95pp.  $8.95 

by  Malcolm  M.  Ferguson 


This  posthumous  volume  hints  of  the  end  of  the  trail.  For  this 
immensely  perceptive  scientist  and  humanist  was  fascinated  by  trails 
and  their  endings.  We  are  richer  for  the  insights  wrung  from  the 
arduous  aspects  of  his  earlier  life.  Dr.  Eiseley  was  a  kindly  man, 
haunted  by  the  progress  of  man  from  the  lonely  campfire  to  the  pro- 
blems of  today's  civilization.  He  was  about  to  retire  from  teach- 
ing and  academic  administrative  problems  when  stricken  with  his 
final  illness.  As  with  Jacob  Bronowski ,  there  was  a  rare  span 
of  interests  and  perceptions  abruptly  broken  off.  We  are  indeed 
the  losers  in  that  he  did  not  have  the  leisure  years  for  the  lucid 
and  thoughtful  writing  that  could  have  been. 


HENRY  SALT:  HUMANITARIAN  REFORMER  AND 

MAN  OF  LETTERS,    by  George  Hendrick, 

University  of  Illinois  Press,  1977.  228pp.  $10 

by  Malcolm  M.  Ferguson 


Henry  Salt  was  well  equipped  by  temperament  to  write  one  of 
the  best  books  on  Thoreau.  He  viewed  him  from  England,  but  with  the 
searching  inquiry  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  Daniel  Ricketson 
and  others,  about  details  and  characterizations  that  didn't 
ring  true  in  Sanborn  and  Channing,  he  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
essential  Thoreau. 

But  this  is  a  biography  of  Henry  Salt,  and  an  excellent  one, 
telling  of  his  friendship  with  Shaw  and  Gandhi.  Salt  was  born 
in  1851  and  died  in  1939.  His  activities  as  writer  and  reformer 
(socialism,  vegetarianism,  prison  reform,  among  others)  are 
clearly  presented  here  in  just  the  right  amount  of  detail. 
Salt's  earlier  biography  by  Shaw's  neighbor  Stephen  Winsten  is 
gossipy,  discursive  and,  as  they  say  of  wines,  "doesn't  travel 
well."  Clearly  Professor  Hendrick  here  spanned  the  Atlantic  as 
well  as  Henry  Salt  did  in  his  search  for  Thoreau. 
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WALDEN  IN  MANY  TONGUES 

The  Lyceum  Book  Shop  is  advertising  for  sale  two  excellent 
lots  of  different  editions  of  Walden.  These  include  82  different 
published  versions  from  America  and  England  as  one  lot  and  28 
foreign  language  editions  as  a  second  lot.  We  feel  that  this  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  readers  (especially  students)  the 
progress  -  to  a  different  drummer,  perhaps  -  of  Thoreau's  reputa- 
tion to  the  present.  Many  of  these  editions  are  rare,  some  are 
sumptuous,  others  have  interesting  editorial  differences.  We  trust 
that  some  institution  or  individual  will  see  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  acquiring  these  collections.  Lists  of  editions  are  avail- 
able upon  request. 


ON  TRUTH 

No  fact  which  we  can  give  to  a  matter  will  stead 
us  so  well  at  last  as  the  truth.  This  alone  wears  well. 
For  the  most  part,  we  are  not  where  we  are,  but  in  a 
false  position.  Through  an  infirmity  of  our  natures,  we 
suppose  a  case,  and  put  ourselves  into  it,  and  hence  are 
in  two  cases  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  doubly  difficult 
to  get  out.  In  sane  moments  we  regard  only  the  facts, 
the  case  that  is.  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  not  what  you 
ought.  Any  truth  is  better  than  make-believe. 

Walden,  Chapter  XVIII 


EDITORIAL  POLICY 

The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,  to  be  considered 
for  publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes  of  historical, 
biographical,  or  bibliographical  content.  Limitations  of  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal  nature.  Publication  of 
poetry  will  be  limited  to  texts  of  historical  significance.  Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.  Because  critical  articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical  for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.  All  articles  submitted 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  Unpublished  articles  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors. 
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